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In  tenui  labor ,  at  tenuis  non  gloria  ;  fi  quern 
Numina  lama  Jinunt. 

En  toute  efpece  de  prcjet,  il  y  a  deux  cbofes  a  con - 
Jiderer  ;  premier ement,  la  bonte  abfolue  du  projet  j  sn 
fecond  lieu ,  la  facilite  de  V execution* 


Rousseau 


C lev*,  Jan.  14,  1799. 


DEDICATION  to  the  FIRST  EDITION. 


TO  MY  FRIEND 

WILLIAM  BURDON,  Esq. 

Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 


“  Parturiunt  monies  $  nafcetur  rldiculus  mus. 

“  In  your  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
“  Treatife  on  the  Diftin&ion  between 
<c  a  Friend  and  a  Flatterer,  you  figni- 
“  fied  your  intention  of  publifhing  the 
“  original  with  notes ;  and  now,  for- 
“  footh!  you  prefent  us  with  nothing' 
“  but  two  ftale  inventions,  and  an 
“  Eutopian  prodigy. §”  Have  patience, 

A  2  my 

§  The  fcheme  for  preventing  boats  from  finking,  is 
now  firft  added  to  this  edition.. 
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my  excellent  Northumbrian,  all  in 
good  time  ;  exifting  circumjlances  are 
materially  changed,  and  man,  you 
know,  is  a  creature  of  circumitances, 

“  a  recipient  of  perceptions.”  I  now 
therefore  beg  your  acceptance  of  thefe 
trifles,  they  may  ferve  to  relax  your 
mind  from  feverer  Andies ;  I  with,  in 
relaxing  your  mind,  they  may  in  the 
leaA  contribute  towards  a  reftoration 
of  your  health. 

Two  of  the  following  inventions, 
viz.  the  Telegraph  and  Univerfal  Cha¬ 
racter,  have,  as  you  know,  already 
appeared  in  publick,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  years  1794,  and  1795,  in  the 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
To  the  latter  of  them  I  have  added 
nothing  new ;  to  the  former  only  an 
abridged  tranflation  of  a  paflage  in 
Polybius.  Indeed  from  the  refemblance 

of 


of  the  French  Telegraph  to  that  of 
Polybius,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  end  in 
view,  I  am  alrnoft  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  author  of  the  former  was  led 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  fubjed,  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  more 
particularly  as  Rollin  in  his  Ancient 
Hiftory  has  given  a  copious  account  of 
it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  firmly 
perfuaaed  that  if  a  man  of  fenfe  were 
attentively  to  perufe  the  various,  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  Ancients,  with  the  view 
of  feleding  fuch  of  them  as  appeared 
to  him  of  importance,  and  were  to 
prefent  them  to  the  publick  in  a  modern 
drefs,  he  would  produce  a  work  of 
confiderable  utility.  It  is  really  afio- 
ni filing  how  many  ufeful  inventions 
now  lie  dormant,  amid  the  old  Greek 

i 

Scholia, 

How  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 

And  wafle  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air. 


(  Vi  ) 


Permit  me  to  conclude  this  letter  with 

\ 

an  example  of  a  contrivance  much  in 
ufe  among  the  Spartans.  It  was  called 
the  Scytale,  and  may  be  thus  defcribed 
from  Plutarch  and  Suidas.  When  the 
magiflrates  of  Sparta  wifhed  to  convey 
any  intelligence  of  importance  to  the 
General  of  their  armies,  they  ufed  to 
wrap  a  long  narrow  flip  of  parchment 
round  a  Itaff  in  fo  regular  a  manner  as 

to  leave  no  interltice.  Upon  this  they 

* 

wrote  their  orders.  The  parchment 
was  then  unwound,  and  fent  to  the 
General,  who,  having  another  ftaff  of 
exaSily  the  fame  dimenlions,  applied 
it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  thus  thofe 
characters  which  were  before  without 
fhape  or  connection  became  perfectly 
legible. 

V.  V. 

THO.  NORTHMORE. 


CLEVE ,  Jan.  2 5,  1796* 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF  A  NOCTURNAL  OR  DIURNAL 

I  % 

TELEGRAPH. 


That  the  French  Telegraph  is  an  in¬ 
vention  juftly  intitled  to  the  praife  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  fimplicity,  is  certain ;  yet  it 
appears  to  me  to  labour  under  a  defe£t 
that  takes  much  from  its  utility ;  I  mean 
that  it  is  not  calculated  to  convey  intel¬ 
ligence  by  night.  It  was  this  defeat  that 
firft  induced  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  to 
the  fubjeft  ;  whether  fuccefsfully  or  no, 
the  reader  may  determine. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  beg  leave  to 
obferve  that  the  Telegraph,  new  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  new  only  in  name;  the  invention 
is  of  very  ancient  date  ;  for  Polybius, 
who  flouridied  near  2000  years  ago,  gives 

A  4  an 
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an  accurate  account  of  a  no£iurna!  one, 
invented  by  Cleoxenus,  or  Democlitus, 
and  improved  by  himfelf,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abridgement. 

He  begins  by  obferving,  that  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  of  great  confequence  in  all  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  fo  is  it  especially  in  war,  and 
of  all  the  various  inventions  that  have 
contributed  to  its  attainment,  none  has 
been  of  fuch  fervice  as  that  of  fignals  by 
fire.  But  this  contrivance  is  in  fome 
meafure  rendered  ufelefs  by  reafon  of  its 
too  great  fimplicity;  every  circumflance 
mu.fi  be  agreed  upon  before-hand  ;  if 
therefore,  out  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  concerns,  any  event  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  unprovided  for,  fuch  a  method  would 
be  of  no  avail.  To  remedy  this  defeat, 
continues  Polybius,  let  the  whole  al¬ 
phabet  be  difiributed  into  five  columns, 
each  of  which,  except  the  lafi,  wall  con¬ 
tain  five  letters.  Thefe  columns  are  then 
to  be  fixed  upon  five  tablets  of  wood  ; 
and  the  parties  who  are  to  give  and  re¬ 
ceive 
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ceive  the  intelligence  are  to  agree  upon 
the  fignal  of  preparation,  which  we  will 
fuppofe  to  be  the  elevation  of  two 
torches.  This  fignal  being  anfwered,  the 
torches  are  then  lowered.  The  perfon 
who  gives  the  intelligence  is  now  to  ele¬ 
vate  fuch  a  number  of  torches  on  the  left 
hand,  as  fhall  correfpond  to  the  number 
of  the  column  or  tablet  in  which  the  firft 
letter  of  the  intelligence  is  to  be  found ; 
for  inftance,  if  it  be  in  the  firft  column, 
he  will  lift  up  only  one  torch ;  if  in  the 
fecond,  two;  and  fo  on.  The  fame  thing 
is  then  to  be  done  on  the  right  hand,  to 
fignify  the  particular  letter  of  the  column. 

To  illuftrate  the  above  by  a  familiar 
example,  fuppofe  the  intelligence  con¬ 
veyed  to  be,  that  the  French  fleet  of 
thirty  fail  of  the  line  were  off  Maker : 
the  fentence  muft  firft  be  abridged  thus, 
French ,  thirty  fail ,  off  Maker.  The  letter 
F  being  the  firft  in  the  fecond  tablet,  two 
torches  muft  be  elevated  on  the  left,  and 
one  on  the  right.  The  letter  R  being  the 

third 
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third  in  the  fourth  tablet,  there  mud:  be 
four  torches  raifed  on  the  left,  and  three 
on  the  right,  and  fo  on.  In  order  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  right  from  the  left,  a  geome¬ 
trical  inftrument  containing  two  tubes 
was  made  ufe  of.* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  further 
into  detail;  fufiice  it  to  fay,  that  from  this 
account  of  Polybius  I  received  a  hint, 
which  furnifhed  the  ground-work  of  what 
I  am  now  going  to  prefent  to  the  reader. 


*  See  Polyb.  Hift.  lib.  x.  p.  261 — 6.  Edit.  Erneft. 
The  English  reader  may  confult  Rollin’s  Ancient  Hif- 
tory,  book  xvii.  fe&.  vi.  Cf.  Polyseni  Strategem.  vi. 
16  j  2. 
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A  NoBurnal  or  Diurnal  TELEGRAPH. 
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For  a  Nocturnal  Telegraph,  let 
there  be  four  large  concave  refle&ing 
lamps,  each  containing  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  poffible  ;  let  them  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  an  obfervatory,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  lying  on  the  fame  plane. 
Let  each  of  thefe  lamps  be  capable,  by 
means  of  a  winch,  either  of  elevation  or 
depredion  to  a  certain  degree.  By  eleva¬ 
ting  or  deprefling  one  or  two  of  them  a 
great  variety  of  arrangements  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  as  the  annexed  fcheme  will  ex¬ 
plain,  taking  care  that  each  lamp  be  re- 
ftored  to  its  place  after  every  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  firft  and  laft  obfervatory 
there  need  only  be  a  fet  of fingle  lamps, 
but  in  the  others  each  mull  be  double ,  fo 
as  to  face  both  the  preceding  and  fubfc- 
quent  obfervatory;  and  every  obferva¬ 
tory  (hould  be  furnifhed  with  two  tele- 
fcopes.  The  proper  diameter  of  the 
lamps,  and  their  diftance  from  each, 
other,  cannot  be  afcertained  but  by  ex¬ 
perience. 
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perience,  and  will  vary  according  to  the 
diftance  of  the  obfervatory. 

I  have  fixed  on  four  lamps,  as  being 
the  number  that  appears  belt  to  unite 
fimplicity  and  perfpicuity. 

To  convert  this  machine  into  a  Diurnal 
Telegraph,  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  to  infert,  in  the  place  of  the  lamps, 
gilt  balls,  or  any  other  confpicuous 
bodies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  upon 
which  this  machine  depends,  is,  the 
number  of  changes,  or  variety  of  por¬ 
tions,  which  can  be  produced  from  a 
given  number  of  moveable  obje6ts  ;  and 
I  make  this  remark  becaufe  it  appears  to 
me,  that  nothing  can  tend  fo  much  to 
the  improvement  of  human  inventions, 
as  a  clear,  and  concife  ftatement  of  the 
principle  upon  which  they  depend.  It 
fhould  be  their  conftant  appendage,  as 
the  moral  is  to  a  fable ;  for  men  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  too  indolent  to  exert  their 

powers 
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powers  of  mind,  unlefs  a general  view  of 
the  fubjeft  is  prefented  to  them. 

The  new  French  Aeroftatic  Telegraph 
is  framed  upon  the  principle  of  the  one 
above  defcribed. 


Propofal 
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Propofol for  an  XJniverfal  Char  after. 


PART  I. 


I  firfh  committed  to  paper  my 


thoughts  upon  the  following  fubjeft:,  I 
had  not  even  the  molt  diltant  fufpicion 
that  any  thing  fimilar  to  them  had  ever 
before  appeared  in  public.  I  afterwards 
found,  and,  in  my  fecond  letter  to  the 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufa£tures, 
dated  June  1795,  mentioned  an  extraft 
from  the  Journal  litteraire,  anno  1720, 
which  feemed  to  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  what  I  had  propofed ;  but  of  this  the 
reader  lhall  judge  prefently.  I  will  pre- 
vioufly  beg  permifiion  to  Hate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  my  own  ideas  upon  the  fubjedh 
I  originally  called  this  invention  a  Pan¬ 
graph,  or  a  mode  of  writing  by  which  the 
various ,  nations  of  the  earth  may  communicate 


their 
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their  fentiments  to  each  other.  This  appel¬ 
lation  appeared  to  me  the  moil  fuitable, 
being  at  that  time  little  aware  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  the  character  might  be 
fpoken,  and  confequently  become,  as  far 
as  regards  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
an  univerfal  language.  The  want  of  fuch 
a  medium  has  long  been  a  fubje£t  of  la¬ 
mentation  among  men  of  letters ;  hence 
the  various  plans  that  have  been  propofed 
by  Bifhop  Wilkins,  Leibnitz,  and  others, 
which*  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  opinion, 
have-failed  of  fuccefs  chiefly  by  reafon  of 
their  being  too  complex  and  difficult  of 
attainment.  That  mine  will  be  more 
fuccefsful  1  do  not  promife  myfelf ;  I  can 
only  fay  that  I  have  ffudied  fimplicity. 

The  original  thought  that  occurred  to 
me*  and  which  is  the  ground-work  of 
the  whole  fuper-ftrucfure,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  ;  That  if  the  fame  numerical  figure  be 
u  made  to  reprefen t  the  fame  word  in  all 
6C  languages,  an  univerfal  medium  is  im- 
“  mediately  obtained.”  This  I  mcn- 

*  B  :  tioned 
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Boned  to  a  few  friend's,  who  agreed  witfr 
me  in  the  practicability  of  it,  and  faw  only- 
one  objection,  viz.  that  which  originated 
from  the  diverfity  of  idioms.  But  this 
objection  furely  cannot  be  thought  of 
much  weight,  when  we  confider  that 
every  fchool-boy  has  daily  to  encounter 
it  in  eonftruing  his  Terence.  If  a  fo¬ 
reigner  write  to  me,  he  of  courfe  will 
ftudy  plainnefs  of  language,  and  I  mutt 
be  dull  indeed,  let  his  idiom  vary  ever 
fo  much  from  my  own,  if  I  cannot  make 
out  common  fenfe  when  I  have  every 
word  before  my  eyes.*  Such  was  my 
original  thought,  but  it  was  foon  per¬ 
ceived 

*  One  of  the  very  candid  reviewers  of  this  little  work 
has  parted  another  obje<5lion,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
taining  this  character  in  the  memory.  But  to  this  ob¬ 
jection  I  anfwpr  with,  much  deference,  that  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  as  far  as  regards  the  firft  part  of  the  character,, 
there  would  be  but  little  occafipn  for  any  exertion  ot 
memory ;  the  fmali  pocket  numerical  dictionary  fhould 
be  the  con.  it  apt  companion  both  of  the  writer  and  the 
read.er  :  and  though  I  allow  the  objection  to  be  ot  great 
weight  in  relation  to  the  fecond  part,  yet  a  numerical 
arrangement  might  perhaps  be  Ip  contrived,  according 
with  the  radicals  of  words,  as'  very  conffderably  lo 
abridge  the  neceffity  of  conftant  reference  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary. 
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eeived  capable  of  improvement ;  for  in- 
Lead  of  ufing  a  figure  for  every  word,  it 
will  be  neceifary  to  apply  one  only  to ' 
every  ufieful  w'ord ;  and  we  all  knowhow 
few  words  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
communication  of  our  thoughts.  Thefe 
too  may  be.  much  abbreviated  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  uniform  fixed  \ igns,  to 
exprefs  the  various  cafes,  numbers,  gen¬ 
ders,  degrees  of  comparifon,  of  nouns ; 
tenfes,  and  moods  of  verbs,  &x.  Words 
of  negation,  diminution,  excefs,  8zc.  may 
alfo  be  expreffed  by  prefixed  ligns.  A 
few  examples  will  more  fully  explain 
my  meaning. 

Suppofe  a  numerical  dictionary,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  variety  of  languages,  already  in 
ufe.  Let  what  follows  be  an  extract 
from  it. 

The  number  8  reprefents  the  word  I 
io  -  -  day. 

1 3  -  -  amyartfiS)  are,  i.  e.  the 
prefent  tenfe.  in¬ 
dicative  mood  of 
the  verb,  to  be 
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The  number  16  reprefents  the  word  place 
1 7  -  -  corrupt 
1 9  -  -  this,  that 
23  -  -  who,  which 

26  -  -  make 

27  —  wifdom 

29  -  -  nothing 

30  -  -  natural 
32  -  -  beautiful 

35  -  - 

37  -  -  Wtf/Z 

39  -  - 

40  -  -  virtue 

1  45  ■  •  liberty 

48  - 

5°  "  -  worth ,  value 
53  -  -  //£?,  /iot,  z/^/r 
59  -  -  amiable 
61  -  -  half 

70  -  -  than 

71  -  -  without 

75  -  - 

We  will  now  fuppofe  that  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  above  dictionary  the  nature 

and 
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and.  power  of  the  prefixed  figns  are  ex¬ 
plained  with  clearnefs  and  brevity.  Take 
an  example. 

The  number  48  reprefents  the  indicative 

mood  prefent  tenfe  of  the 
verb  -  -  take  away 

.48  perfect  tenfe  took  away 

148  perfect  par- )  7 

ticiple  r  \  taken  azvay 

48:  prefent  par-)  ^  7 . 

ticiple  1  yaking  away 

a8.  future  -  -  will  take  away 

48  potential  mood 


37  nominative 
Scaccufative  { 


cafe  of  the 
noun 


j 


a  man 
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37  genitive  -  -  of  a  man 
•  •  • 

37  dative  -  -  to  a  man 

37  feminine  -  a  woman 

+37  plural  -  -  men 

59  pofitive  -  -  amiable 

K 

59  comparative  more  amiable 


B3 


59 
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M 

59  fuperlative  mojl  amiable 
—  59  negation  -  unamiable. 

How  many  figns  may  be  neceffiary  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  it 
being  my  opinion,  expreffed  in  my  fe- 
cond  letter  to  the  Repertory,  that  the 
bed  method  of  bringing  any  matter  of 
this  fort  to  perfeflion,  is  to  lay  it  before 
a  company  of  literary  men.  I  fhall  now 
prefent  the  reader  with  a  few  fentences 
written  in  this  charafter,  and  explained 
in  the  above  extra£h 

A  A 

29>  J3>  32>  7°>  27  ?  29>  59’  7°>  4°- 

Cicero . 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com¬ 
prehending  the  above  fpecimen,  though 
it  were  written  in  the  language  of  the 
Chinefe. 

“  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  wifdom> 
“*  nothing  more  amiable  than  virtue 

71,  +37,  +8,  .13,  +75.  Otway. 

"  Without  women  we  fhould  be  brutes” 

3Q* 
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30,  16,  40,  13,  39,  45.  Motif efquieti. 

“  The  natural  place  of  Virtue  is  near  to  Liberty  V 

10, 23, 26,  +37,  +35, 4s,  61, 53, 50. 

Horner . 

This  fentence  is  left  for  the  reader  to  find 

N  .  .  »**  »  ’  *  ' 

out.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve 
that  thofe  languages  which  do  not  ex- 
prefs  the  pronoun  before  the  verb,  as  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  may  apply  it,  in  a 
fmallcr  character,  limply  to  denominate 
the  perfon ;  thus,  inftead  of  +8,  .13,  in 
the  fecond  inftance,  we  Jhould  be ;  it  might 
be  written  *3  .13,  which  will  fignify  that 
the  verb  is  in  the  fir  ft  perfon,  and  will 
hill  have  the  fame  meaning. 

CT 

The  fpecimen  here  prefented  to  you. 
Reader,  is  merely  a  rough  fketch  of  my 
deftgn,  and  I  purpofely  leave  it  imperfect 
that  others  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
fuggefting  their  improvements.  I  fhall 
therefore  conclude  this  firfi  part  of  the 
Univerfal  Character  by  obferving  that,  in 
my  opinion,  five  or  fix  thoufand  feleB 

B  4  words. 


I 


words,  properly  arranged  in  a  fmall  nu¬ 
merical  dictionary,  would  anfvver  all  the 
ends  propofed.  I  arn  led  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  becaufe  not  only  fynonimous 
words  might  be  omitted,  but  alfo  deri¬ 
vative  adverbs,  &c.  which  might  be  ex- 
preffed  by  means  of  the  prefixed  figns. 


/ 
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Propofal  for  an  Univerfal  CharaSler. 

PART  IL 

J  NOW  come  to  that  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfal  Character  which  relates  to  its  be- 
ing  fpoken,  and  the  facility  with  which 
this  may  apparently  be  performed  is  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Firft  then,  the  ten  numerals  ffiould  be 
-accurately  diftinguiihed  by  ten  fimple 
names :  thefe  I  would  recommend  to  be 
monofyllables,  eafy  of  pronunciation  in 
#// languages,  and,  if  poffible,  they  ffiould 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  run  without  diffi¬ 
culty  into  one  another.  For  the  prefent 
I  will  call  them  by  the  common  Englifh 
terms,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  ima¬ 
ginary  appellations  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Secondly,  I  would  pronounce  each  nu¬ 
meral  by  its  component  parts,  after  the 
manner  of  accomptants.  Ex.  gr.  Let 

the 
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the  number  5943  represent  the  word 
Horfe ;  I  would  not  fay,  five  thoitfand  nine 
hundred  and  forty  three ,  but  more  limply, 
thus,  five,  nine,  four,  three ,  and  fo  through 
a  whole  fentence,  making  the  proper 
flop  between  each  of  the  words. 

Thirdly,  in  the  fame  manner  to  each 
of  the  prefixed Jigns  a  diilindt  appellation 
mull  be  appropriated,  to  be  pronounced 
immediately  after  the  numeral  to  which 
it  is  an  appendage.  For  indance;  let 
the  monofy liable  pin  be  the  appellation 
or  fign  of  the  plural  number ;  five,  nine , 
four,  three ,  plu,  would  become  horfes.  But 
this  method  may  be  much  abridged  in 
the  following  manner.  For  fuppofing 
the  figns  to  amount  in  number  to  forty ; 
then  inftead  of  appropriating  a  diftinct 
appellation  to  every  fign,  I  would  fubfti- 
tute  for  them  the  Brft  forty  numerals, 
and  fay,  as  in  Algebra,  that  a  term  is  in 
the  power  of  fuch  a  number,  which  may 
be  exprefled  by  the  word  under ,  or  fome 
other  more  Ample  denomination.  Ex.  gr. 

Let 


1 


/ 
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Let  5943  reprefent  the  word  horje,  and 
let  4  be  the  fign  of  the  plural  number; 
I  would  write  the  word  thus,  ,  and 
pronounce  it  jive,  nine,  four,  three,  in  the 
power  of,  or  under,  four.  By  thefe  means 
eleven  or  twelve  founds  would  be  all 
that  were  required,  and  time  and  ufe 
would  much  abbreviate  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  Reader,  have  I  briefly  laid  be¬ 
fore  you  the  progrefs  of  my  ideas  upon 
this  interefting  fubjeCt,  upon  which  I 
have  thought  it  unneceflary  to  enlarge 
for  reafons  already  ftated  ;  but  I  cannot 
in  juftice  conclude  without  obferving 
that,  fome  little  time  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  my  fir  ft  letter  in  the  Repertory  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  on  reading  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  Cha¬ 
racter,  vol.  iv.  p.  337,  I  met  with  an  ex- 
traCt  from  the  Journal  Litteraire,  anno 
1720,  the  author  of  which  had  propofed 
•the  Arabic,  or  numerical  figures,  for 
LJniverfal  Characters.  “  The  combina¬ 
tion 
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<f  tion  of  thefe  nine  (he  obferves)  are 
<c  fufficient  to  exprefs  diftin&ly  an  incre- 
cf  dible  quantity  of  numbers,  much  more 
“  than  we  fball  need  terms  to  fignify  our 
%c  actions,  goods,  evils,  duties,  paffions, 
cc  &x.”  From  which  and  what  follows, 
it  appears  to  me  (who  have  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  feeing  the  original)  that  the  au¬ 
thor  meant,  in  the  fame  extenfive  fenfe 
as  Wilkins  and  Leibnitz,  that  his  cha- 
rafters  fhould,  in  an  unlimited  degree, 
and  without  any  intermediate  affiftance, 
reprefent  things ;  and  confequently  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  them,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  univerfality  of  the  chara£ler 
itfelf,  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  diminiffied. 
With  refpeft  to  the  pronunciation  of  his 
chara£ler,  he  feems  totally  to  lay  it  afide. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  with  the  fame 
obfervation  that  I  have  made  elfewhere, 
that  I  have  thought  it  rmht  to  mention 
this  circumftance,  as,  if  my  readers  (hall 
fo  determine,  I  am  very  willing  to  forego  . 
the  claim  of  originality,  provided  I  can 

contribute 
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contribute  in  the  lead  either  to  their 
amufement,  or  to  their  advantage. 

P.  S.  The  Univerfal  Chara&ers,  hi¬ 
therto  attempted,  have  been  framed 
upon  the  balls  of  fubftituting  new  words 
in  lieu  of  thole  already  in  ufe ;  whereas 
this  character  reds  upon  the  principle  of 
adding  a  new  general  medium  to  each 
particular  one  :  The  principle  of  the 
former  adopts  figns  for  things ;  that  of  the 
latter,  figns  for  words ;  and  confequently 
eftablilhes,  as  it  were,  two  intermediate 
fteps  between  ideas  and  things. 


An 
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An  eafy  and  practical  Contrivance  for 

fo.i  '  t  ■  c  ' n 

preventing  Boats  from  finking. 


Of  all  inventions,  thofe  which  have  for 
their  ohje£l  the  prefervation  of  the  lives 
of  men,  are  moil  defervedly  entitled,  if 
not  to  the  approbation,  at  leaf!  to  the 
attention  of  the  publick.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  I  fhall  venture  to  lay  before 
them  a  fcheme,  which,  befides  that  it 
has  for  its  obje6l  fo  defirable  a  good,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  eafy  of  execution,  and 
unattended  with  any  great  expence. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  boat,  wrhich 
has  no  ballad,  will  not  fink,  though  it 
be  filled  with  water.  The  ballad  is  the 
chief,  or  only  caufe  of  its  finking.  If 

then.. 
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then  the  baljafl  can  by  any  means  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  boat  be  otherways  ren¬ 
dered  confiderably  more  buoyant,  at  the 
moment  when  the  waves  break  into  her, 
the  lives  of  men  may  be  faved.  For  this 
purpafe  let  the  ballaft  conflft  of  fand- 
bags  of  a  determinate  weight,  fay  i4lbs. 
each,  and  to  each  bag  let  there  be  at¬ 
tached,  by  means  of  a  hook,  3lbs.  of 
cork,  or  any  other  light  fubftance,  either 
folid,  or  hollow,  which  may  be  fufficient, 
or  more  than  fufficient,  to.  keep  it  afloat. 
Now  if,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we 
adopt  alfo  the  propofal  of  Mr.  Lukin, * 
viz.  that  of  filling  various  parts  of  the 
boat,  fuch  as,  under  the  feats,  thwarts, 

•  1  ■  *  •  i  •  -  •  ,  * 

&c.  with  the  fame  light  materials ;  it  is 
nianifeft,  that  as  foon  as  a  wave  breaks 
into  the  boat,  the  cork  will  fufpend  the 
ballaft,  and  that  which  is  concealed  in 
the  other  parts,  will  increafe  confiderably 

J  <, 

the  buoyancy  of  the  veffel.  In  the  mean 

time 


*See  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  “Manufactures,  No.  13. 
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time  the  ballad  may  be  detached  from 
its  float,  and  flung  overboard. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  contrivance, 
that  it  will  not  prevent  a  boat,  which 
has  a  fail,  from  being  overfet.  But  to 
this  objection  I  reply;  fird,  that  in  a  very 
heavy  fea,  or  when  the  danger  is  immi¬ 
nent,  the  fail  will  probably  be  lowered ; 
and  fecondly,  that  at  all  events  the  boat 

will  not  fmk,  and  every  one  may  have 

.  > 

a  chance  of  feizing  one  of  the  floats.  But 
perhaps  the  obje&ion  may  be  entirely 
overruled  by  dating,  that  as  a  boat  can 
only  overfet  by  the  ballad  falling  to  lee¬ 
ward,  fo  if  the  ballad  be  fixed  down  in 
its  place,  by  means  of  a  hook  or  other- 
ways,  (in  which  cafe  the  floats  may 
be  removed  to  any  more  eligible  fitu- 
ation)  the  whole  veflel,  with  its  mad 
and  fail,  will  become  a  lever,  of  which 
its  fide  is  the  fulcrum,  and  as  foon  as  it 

r  • 

fills  with  water,  will  be  redored  to  an 
upright  pofition. 


Propofal 


f 
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Propofal  for  facilitating  the  Progrefs  of 
Science ,  exemplified  in  the  OJleological  Part 
of  Anatomy . 

- - 

A  modern  Author  in  his  Eutopian 
Syftem  of  Government  eftabliffied  at  Ma¬ 
kar,  has  enadted  among  other  laws,  “  that 
“  all  fciences  be  freed  from  abftrufe  terms, 
44  which  are  now  the  clog  to  education.” 
Upon  this  he  makes  the  following  obfer- 
vation  in  a  note  fubjoined.  44  What  is 
44  the  reafon  that  fciences  are  fo  difficult 
44  of  attainment  ?  One  of  the  reafons  is, 
44  becaufe  they  are  inveloped  in  a  mafs 
44  of  unintelligible  names.  If  in  lieu  of 
44  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  fanciful  appel- 
44  lations  with  which  Aftronomy,  Ana- 

C  46  tomy. 
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“  tomy,  Botany,  Chemiftry,*  &c.  are  at 
<f  prefent  furrounded,  (and  which  con- 
“  dilute,  as  it  were,  a  monopoly  of  thofe 
“  fciences  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman) 
“  they  were  illuftrated  by  plain  Englifh 
terms  that  convey  meaning ,  to  how  much 
“  greater  perfection  would  thofe  fciences 
cc  fpeedily  arrive  ?  And  again,  p.  132-3, 
‘f  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  whom 
mod  of  our  knowledge  is  derived,  very 
“  naturally  and  wifely  gave  appellations 
“  in  their  own  tongue  to  their  various 
improvements  and  difcoveries.  The 
cc  greateft  part  of  thefe  appellations  Eu- 
“  ropean  nations  religioufly  adhere  to, 
“  fo  that  the  modern  ftudent  is  under  the 

cc  neceffity 

*  This  is  to  he  underftood  as  relating  to  the  old 
chemical  nomenclature  j  and  what  is  faid  of  Greek,  and 
Latin,  mull  be  taken  with  fome  grains  of  allowance. — 
Where  a  new  fcientifick  nomenclature  is  to  be  framed, 
to  adopt  certain  expreflions,  particularly  thofe  of  greateft 
import,  from  the  dead  languages,  may  very  fairly  be 
allowed  to  the  univerfality  of  fcience.  At  the  fame  time 
it  mud  not  be  forgotten,  that  education  fhould  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  eafy  as  poffible,  and  this  cannot  be  done  better, 
than  by  adhering  to  our  native  tongue.  If  it  may  af¬ 
terward  become  neceflary  to  latinize  a  vocabulary,  where 
is  the  difficulty  ? 
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c*  neceffity  of  cultivating  the  Gteek  and 
“  Roman  languages  previous  to. his  ac- 
“  auifition  of  this  or  that  fcience.  Nor 
“  is  this  all.  Several  of  the  original  ap- 
“  pellations  being  proved  by  fubfequent 
<c  difcoveries  to  be  abfurd  and  fanciful, 
<c  the  ft  it  dent  has  to  wade  through  addi- 
“  tional  difficulties  to  underftand  whence 
cc  they  originated. ” — The  author  has  not 
given  the  publick  any  fpecimen  of  what 
he  alludes  to,  but  has  left  that  for  his 
friend  to  do,  I  would  not  however  have 
the  reader  haftily  fuppofe  by  what  I  am 
now  writing,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  all 
terms  of  art.  No  !  I  readily  fubfcribe 
to  the  obfervation  of  judge  Blackftone,* 
that  “  terms  of  art  there  will  unavoidably 
“  be  in  all  fcieiices.”  All  I  infill  upon 
is,  a  limplification  of  thofe  terms,  and 
that,  as  we  have  fo  copious  a  language, 
and  one  fo  “  well  adapted  to  compound 
“  expreffions,”  there  is  no  occafion  (at 

C  2  leaft 

*  Commentaries.  Book  iii,  ch.  17. 
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leaft  fo  frequently)  to  recur  to  foreign 
tongues. 

The  fpecimen  which  I  have  chofen  is 
taken  from  that  part  of  Anatomy  which 
relates  to  the  bones  of  the  human  frame, 
and  I  have  arranged  the  new  and  old 
Vocabulary  oppofite  each  other  that  the 
Reader  may  be  better  able  to  judge 
whether  my  fcheme  is  likely  to  anfwer 
the  end  propofed. 


i 


New 
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New  Vocabulary.  Old  Vocabulary. 

.  •  k  ;  •  *  r f  Tr»n ir  ,i  i  ■’  > 


Forehead  bone 

Side  head  bones,  right~\ 
and  lefty  and  Jo  in  all\ 
other  cafes  of  two  funi-  j 
Jar  correfponding  hones  J 

Hind  head  bone 

•  ■  <  V: 

Temple  bones 

Central  head  bone 

Upper  olfactory  nerves 
bone,  or  I 

Upper  internal  nafal  ( 
bone  J 


Os  frontis 

Ojfa  parietalia. 

Os  occipitis 
Ofa  temperurn 
Os  fphendtd.es 

Os  ethndides 


f 


Cheek  bones 

Upper  jaw  bones 

External  natal  bones 

Nafal  divifion  bone 

Eye  corner  bone 

Palate  bones 

Lower  oifa&ory  nerv 
bones,  or 

Lower  internal  nafal 
bones 

Lower  jaw  bone 
Teeth 
Front  teeth 

C  3 


Ofa  malarum 

Ofa  maxilla  fuperwris 

Ojfa  nafi 

Vomer 

Os  unguis 

Ofa  paldti 

Ojfa  fpongiefa  inferior  a 

Os  maxilla:  inferioris 

Dentes 

Inc  fores ; 

Klw 


New  Vocabulary. 


Old  Vocabulary, 


Dog  teeth,  or  pointed^ 
teeth,  commonly  cal-  > 
led  eye  teeth  J 

Grinders 


rin-  | 


Wife  teeth,  or  late  grin¬ 
ders 

Tongue  bone 

Appendages,  right  and  7 
left  j 

Ear  bones 

Outward,  or  long  drum  7 
bone  j 

Middle  drum  bone 

Little  drum  bone 

Inner  drum,  or  ftirrup  } 
bone  j 

Spine  bones 

111,  2d,  3d,  &c.  to  24th 


Great,  or  lower  fpine  } 
bone  j 

Little,  or  loweft  fpine  1 
bones  J 


Canhri j 

Molares 
Bicifpides , 

Triciijfidcs, 

Dentes  fapientiee 

Os  hycides 

Cornua  par-va  feu  appen¬ 
dices 

Malleus 

Incus 

Os  orbiculare 

Stapes 

Spina 
Vert  ebree 
7  cervicales 
12  dorfi 
5  himhorum 

Os  facrum 
Os  coccygis 


New 


I 
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New  Vocabulary.  Old  Vocabulary. 


Breaft  bones 

Upper 

Middle 

Extreme 

Bibs 

lft,  2d,  3d,  &c. 

Hip  bones 
Superior 

* 

Inferior 

Anterior 

Shoulder  blade 

Collar  bone 

Upper  arm  bone 

Long  lower-arm  bone 

Short  lower-arm  bone 

Wrift  bones 

Firft  or  arm  row 

lft 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Second,  or  hand  row 

lft 

2d 

3d 

4th 


Sternum 

Cortilago  enjifornm 
CoflcS 

Turn  vcra ’,  turnfalfce 
Ojfa  innominata 
Ojfa  ilium 
Offa  ifchii 
Ojfa  pubis 
Scapula 
Clavicula 
Os  humeri 
Os  ulme 
Radius 
Offa  carpi 

Os  fcapho'idcs 
Os  l un are 
Os  cuneiforms 
Os  pi fi for  me 

Trapezium 
Os  trapezo’ides 
Os  magnum 
Os  unciforme 

C  4 
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New  Vocabulary.  Old  Vocabulary. 


Hand  bones 

ift 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Finger  bones 

Firfi:  of  1ft,  or  fore-finger 

Middle  of  ditto 

Extreme  of  ditto 

So  of  the  long,  or  mid-  "l 
die  finger  J 

The  third,  or  ring  finger 

The  little  finger,  called  A 
by  a  French  author  > 
auriculaire  J 

Thumb  bones 
Firfi: 

Middle 
Extreme 
Thigh  bone 
Knee  pan 
Great  leg  bone 
Little  leg  bone 
Upper  foot  bones 
Firft 
Middle 
Anterior 


Offa  Metacarpi 

1  m.  feu  indicis 

2  m. 

3m. 

Am. 

Os  primes  phalangis  indicis 

Secundes  phalajigis 

Tertiee  phalangis 

. \ 

Digiti  mcdii 

Digiti  annularis 
Digiti  minimi 

Os  primes  phal ;  poUicis 

Secundes 

Tertiee 

Os  femoris 

Patella 

Os  tibiee 

Fibula 

Tarfus ,  excepto  ojfe  calcis 
AJlragalus 
Os  naviculare 


New 
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New  Vocabulary. 


lft,  or  internal 

2d 

3d 

4th,  or  external 

Heel  bone 

Lower  foot  bones 

ill 

2d 

3d 

|r  •»  « 

4  th 

5  th 

Great,  or  firft  toe  bones 

lft 

2d 

Toe  bones 
lit  of  2d  toe 

Middle  of  ditto 
Extreme  of  ditto 
And  fo  of  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5  th,  or  little  toe 

Supernumerary  bones,^| 
adding  the  name  of  > 
the  adjacent  bone.  J 


Old  Vocabulary. 
— 

Os  cuneiforme  internum 

•  • 

Os  cuneiforme  medium 
Os  cuneiforme  externum 
Os  cubo'ides 
Os  calcis 
OJfa  metatarfi 
\m.feu  poll  ids  pedis 
2m. 

3m. 

Am. 

5m. 

OJfa  pollicis  pedis 
Os  primes  pbalangis 
Os  fecundes  pbalangis 

Os  primes  pbalangis  fecun- 
di  digit i  pedis 
Os  fecundes  pbalangis 
Os  terties  pbalangis 

OJfa  triquetra 
Sefamoidea 
Et  ejufmodi. 


How  whimfical  were  the  appellations 
anciently  given  to  the  bones  of  the  hu¬ 
man 


i 
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man  frame,  and  now  preferved  with  re¬ 
ligious  reverence  by  pofterity,  the  Eng- 
lifh  reader  may  judge  from  a  few  fpeci- 
mens.  One  of  the  folfe  of  the  os  Sphe- 
noides,  or  wedge-like  bone,  (which  I 
have  denominated  from  its  fituation, 
central  head  bone )  has  been  called  Sella 
Turcica,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
ferable  a  Turkifh  f addle  ;  but  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  appellation  I  fhould  con¬ 
ceive  that  few  lludents  in  anatomy  are 
able  to  judge.  The  Offa  unguis  are  fo 
called,  on  account  of  a  fuppofed  fimili- 
tude  to  a  linger  nail ;  but  the  other  name 
given  to  them,  viz.  Lachrymalia,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  preferable.  OS  Hyo’ides,  from  its 
being  thought  like  the  Greek  letter  v. 
OS  Coccygis,  the  bone  of  the  cuckow, 
becaufe  it  was  imagined  to  refembie  the 
beak  of  that  bird.  Clavicula  is  faid  to 
be  fo  called  from  its  fimilitude  to  the 
key  in- life  among  the  Ancients.  F  adius, 
the  fpoke  of  a  wheel.  Scaphoides,  boat¬ 
like.  Pififorme,  pea-like,  OS  tibiae, 

from 
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from  its  refemblance  to  the  ancient  pipe, 
&c.  & c. 

7  '  *  •  •  »***■••►  '#  •  *  -  . 

Where  names  are  given  fo  unlike  the 
things  named,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  is  flow.  Such  whim- 
fical  denominations  ferve  only,  as  Black- 
ftone  fays,  “  to  breed  a  confufion  of 
“  ideas,  and  a  kind  of  diffraction  in  the 
<c  memory.” 

The  advantage  then  expe£ted  to  be 
derived  from  the  foregoing  fcheme  is 
briefly  this;  that  ftudents,  particularly 
the  junior  clafs,  finding  the  accefs  to 
fcience  more  plain  and  eafy,  will  be 
encouraged  to  proceed ;  confequently 
Science,  having  a  greater  number  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  perfe£tion.  The  numbers  of 
young  men  who  forfake  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  intimidated  by  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  their  road,  are  greater  than  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
the  Temple,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  annually 

bear 


r 
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bear  ample  teftimony  to  what  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  fci- 
ence  of  Chemiftry  affords  ftill  more  con- 
vincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 

**“  m 

trine.  “  The  word,  as  the  accurate  and 
indefatigable  Lavoifier  obferved,  pro¬ 
duces  the  idea,  and  the  idea  is  a  pi6ture 
of  the  fa£t.”  When  every  other  fcience 
lhall  have  its  impediments  removed  by 
the  fame  means,  it  will  advance  towards 
perfeflion  with  equal  rapidity.* 

Thus,  Reader,  have  I  prefented  to  you 
my  favourite  fcheme  for  facilitating  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  not  indeed  with 

an 


*  The  above  propcfal  being  once  the  fubjeft  of  con¬ 
vention  where  I  was  in  company,  it  was  oblerved  by 
a  gentleman  of  known  talents  then  prefent,  “  that  fuch 
a  fcheme  would  make  the  fcience  too  eafy,  it  would 
encourage  quacks.”  To  this  objection  I  confidently 
reply,  that  fo  far  from  encouraging  quacks,  it  is  from 
the  apparent  obfcurity  of  fcience  alone,  that  quacks  are 
abundant.  If  every  man  were  enabled  in  fome  degree 
to  judge  of  the  abilities,  and  to  deteCf  the  falfe  pre¬ 
tentions  of  another,  where  would  quackery  find  a 
reft  in  g  place  ? 
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an  accuracy  according  to  my  wifhes,  but 
according  to  my  abilities,  and  will  now, 
for  a  fliort  time  at  lead,  take  my  leave  of 
you,  with  the  requeft  of  the  Moralift  5 

- Si  quid  novijii  reftius  ijlisy 

Candidas  imperti. 
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